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"I knew him, Horatio; a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy." 

Before I was old enough to read Treasure Island I can remember 
hearing an older cousin roaring out at the top of his voice, "Fifteen 
men on the Dead Man's Chest — Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum!" 
There were no capital letters in his rendition, and I derived a rich, 
though mistaken, thrill from the grisly image of fifteen ruffians 
seated one and all on the thorax of a murdered buccaneer. 1 I have 
never since been quite satisfied with the prosaic reality of the 
author's text in this one particular. Somehow I am reminded of 
this crude picture of murder by brute force when I think of the 
teaching of English literature in the high schools. I have the 
image of fifteen strong men seated on the body of a lifeless victim. 

Neither the teachers nor the state departments have been uncon- 
scious of the situation. At a recent gathering of teachers of Eng- 
lish someone remarked that the regents had increased the number 
of books for study, probably with the idea of allowing the teachers 
less time in which to spoil the books for the children. Within and 
without the department there has been increasing activity. This 

1 1 have been surprised to find that this interpretation of Stevenson's song is by 
no means unusual. See an essay entitled "The Phrase Delusive," by Mr. John 
Bunker in the Nation, July 20, 1918, published after this article was written and 
while it was in editorial limbo. 
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is the period of new syllabi and new methods, of dramatization and 
socialization, of oral English and school journalism. All this 
activity should accomplish something. The only fear is lest while 
we are trying to vitalize literature we may merely galvanize it. 
Sometimes in the mad dance my flesh creeps as I think I hear the 
bones rattle beneath the silk. A student will talk glibly of drama 
and epic, of plays put on and prize recitations, and then let fall 
some telltale word which betrays pitilessly that he has not a glim- 
mering as to what it is all about. The teaching of literature is in 
some ways the biggest problem which the schools confront. 

In the language of the student, "What good is the study of 
English literature?" The teacher, if he is to be anything but a 
day laborer, must be able to answer the question in terms the stu- 
dent can understand. The New York state syllabus gives four 
aims for the study: (i) to deepen and enrich the imaginative and 
emotional life of the pupil, (2) to cultivate high ideals of life and 
conduct, (3) to give a knowledge of books and power to read them 
with appreciation, and (4) to improve the pupil's power of self- 
expression. These four aims as stated in the guidebook for the 
teacher's use are sound and fundamental, but if I were the salesman- 
teacher I have written of elsewhere trying to find out how I could 
create in my pupils a desire for my particular "line of goods," I 
believe I should work long and fruitlessly over these suggestions 
before I felt that I had the necessary data to undertake the "sale." 
I doubt whether many pupils feel a desire to be deepened, culti- 
vated, informed as to books, or improved. These are ultimate 
aims; where is the immediate one which will quicken the imagina- 
tion and the desire of the pupil ? 

One thing is excellent in this presentation of aims : mere enjoy- 
ment is not stressed as the chief end. I have known teachers who 
would abolish examinations and everything which tends in any way 
to make the business of reading an effort. Literature was to offer 
a sort of pleasurable bath, a relaxation, and an expansion. Such 
teachers simplify the problem too much. If mere enjoyment on 
the part of the student is to be the aim, literature will not stand a 
chance with the moving pictures or the "Motor Boys." If litera- 
ture deserves a place in the school program it must involve study. 
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The problem is to harness the pupils' energies, not to invent a 
horseless carriage. The people who think that literature is to be 
studied for the sake of easy enjoyment would hold likewise that 
such a study gives one an ability to talk about books, and that the 
function of education is to fit one to converse easily in society. As 
if the main object in life were to create an impression! 

Some years ago I remember seeing a series of textbooks entitled 
How to Think in French and How to Think in Spanish. The titles 
aroused in me a sort of envy. If only we could teach our pupils 
how to think in English ! This I believe to be the chief aim of the 
study of literature in the high school, not merely a knowledge of 
forms and types, of meters and styles, and of literary anecdotes, 
or even an appreciation of technical excellence. The idea is the 
thing. A knowledge of other matters is desirable, but only as a 
by-product. 

Is there ever a child, young or old, who does not thrill at the 
comprehension of a new idea? One has only to watch the light 
dawn in the eyes to understand the thrill and to share it. The first 
instinct of the child is to ask questions. The sense for form develops 
later. 

If I were asked by a child what literature is, I should say, "It is 
a new pair of eyes — dozens of pairs — with which to see things you 
never dreamed of, and, what is still better perhaps, to see things 
differently which you have often seen." What is a book? It is 
sight for sale, imagination to hire. Is it nothing that for half a 
dollar one can hire the eyes of Bacon and the imagination of 
Shakespeare ? I am not satisfied with the statement in the syllabus 
that "the teacher should help the pupils to see their own lives and 
experiences reflected in the literature they read, and so learn to 
understand human nature and arrive at a better understanding of 
themselves." That is only half the matter, and the second half 
to boot. We are not interested in our own lives until we are old, 
and then it is too late. But we are tremendously interested in 
what other people do and think. 

Only Mr. Bernard Shaw has perfect vision. He is less eccentric, 
however, in the belief than in the possession. As someone has said, 
all watches differ, but every man believes his own. Children are 
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less stupid in their self-conceit than older folk. They are distrust- 
ful of themselves, quick to take an idea. Reading should be for 
them, first, a chance to see how others see things. They will soon 
find the interest of comparing the views they meet with and their 
own. Reading then becomes something of a contest in matching 
eyes and thoughts with those of others, a contest in which it is a 
pleasure to find one's self beaten. It is not the writer whom you 
beat, but the one who beats you, who pays for the game. 

The knife with which to open a book is not the question of 
structure, plot, or style, but rather the question of the author's 
point of view. What is his idea ? The pupil should be taught to 
look for this first of all, whether the book is a novel, a play, or a 
poem. How did the author look at life ? What are his standards ? 
Did he have clear eyes and an open heart, or was he blinded by 
prejudice, passion, or dulness ? Did he look honestly and see 
deeply into human nature, or did he write cheaply to awaken 
commonplace sensations and express commonplace thoughts ? Not 
that a work of fiction should be written with a purpose, but every 
novel of any merit shows an imaginary world built up according to 
those principles of life in which the author believes. If his hero 
succeeds, it will be because he conforms to principles of conduct of 
which the author approves; if he fails, it will be because the author 
felt that his nature and conduct contained elements of error. 
Or it may be that the author considers worldly failure the high- 
est form of success. What are the standards of success and 
failure held by the author ? Are these standards sound ? Has he 
introduced us to people worth knowing, with real problems and 
wise solutions? Has he increased the circle of friends whom we 
know ? In the words of Sainte-Beuve, is he one "who has enriched 
the human mind, increased its treasure, and caused it to advance 
a step; who has discovered some moral and not equivocal truth, 
or revealed some eternal passion in that heart where all seemed 
known and discovered"? The writer should make us know his 
characters so well that we are astonished to find how little we know 
our own acquaintances. This will show how much more deeply 
he has been able to see into human nature than we have, and it will 
be his introduction to us as a creator and friend. One knows even 
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Horatio in Hamlet better than his own classmate, or the man he 
has lunched with for five years. One knows what Horatio would 
do under any circumstances ; every day he is surprised by the con- 
duct of his friends. When the student once begins to look for the 
point of view and the standards of an author, he will soon see 
through the shallowness of "popular" fiction. 

The problem of how to get at the author through his works is 
not so difficult even in the case of drama as is often thought. There 
are many things in Hamlet which are puzzling, but one thing is 
clear: the man who drew the most superb portrait of a gentleman 
in English literature was one of exquisite gentleness and sensitive 
refinement himself. Take him for all in all, Hamlet was such a 
gentleman as we shall not look upon again, I think. Dekker had 

written: 

The best of men 
That e'er wore earth about him was a sufferer; 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 

He was the prototype. Hamlet is mortal, not perfect; but from 
his ejaculation at Polonius' suggestion that he would use the players 
after their deserts, " God's bodykins, man, much better ! Use every 
man after his desert, and who should 'scape whipping ? Use them 
after your own honour and dignity; the less they deserve the more 
merit in your bounty," to his speech to Horatio ending: 

Give me that man 
That is not passion's slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee — Something too much of this — • 

in his sensitive regard for others, in his exquisite sense of the dignity 
of man, in his love, and in his very hate and imperiousness we have 
in him such a portrait of the human gentleman as is not to be found 
elsewhere in Elizabethan or any other literature. I have never 
heard this point brought out to students, 1 and yet through it do we 
not get a winsome glimpse of the poet, do we not see through his 
eyes and behold life from a new, a nobler angle ? 

The books prescribed for study should be those which admit the 
student to an insight into the heart and mind of the author. Books 

1 But see Haglitt's treatment of Shakespeare in Lectures on the English Poets. 
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which are valuable primarily from an aesthetic standpoint may 
come later but afford a more difficult approach. The student can 
grapple with ideas before he can appreciate form. An appreciation 
of beauty dawns gradually upon most poor mortals. It comes 
unannounced; it can be taught, but with difficulty. Let it be con- 
sidered as one of the inestimable by-products of life's activity, like 
health, and mercy falling like the gentle rain from heaven. An 
illustration of what may happen when there is an attempt to force 
the growth will appear in a student's "comment" on Tennyson's 
poem "The Death of Oenone." The subject of the poem was 
beyond the student. The beauty was unfelt. She did her best, 
however. 

The lady sits on the steps at twilight and is very sad because her husband 
has been bad. He has been wounded and comes back. Oenone cures with 
herbs but will do nothing for husband and tells him to go back to the other 
women. After this she hears commotion and goes out to see her husband 
being burned. She rushes in fire and dies with him. Very tragic ending but 
interesting poem. 



